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| TO THE 
GOVERNOR ann COMPANY 

| OF THE 

BANK or ENGLAND. 


North Hempstead, 
February 27th, 1819. 


Goveryvor anv Company, 
This being the anniversary of 
> your stoppage, and the news from 
London inviting me to make some 
remarks upon your conduct and 
affairs, I address myself, on this 
occasion, to. you, sincerely hop- 
| ing, that the lapse of a very few 
months will put you in a state ne- 
ver to be addressed again by any 
human being. 

It will, doubtless, happen; that 
| you will be called upon to answer 
for yourconduct. The time will 
surely come wlien deeds like yours 
will undergo full and fair exami- 
nation before a competent tribu- 
nal. I think, that the time is not 
distant when this will take place ; 
and, therefore, I shall state, inas 
plain amanner as 1 can, what your 
conduct towards the nation has 
been. 

TL agrnot at this tims going to 
observe on, the consequences: of, 
neni “powers: and fonetions but 
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am aren saaran) to give an ac- 
count of your i/legal acts, and to 
place you before the people asa 
party accused of offences against the 


laws. 
You ‘are a Company of Mer- 


chants, incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament. In that act, passed in the 
fifth year after “‘ William the De- 
“¢ léverer’’ came over in the shape of 
a Dutchman, you are called ** The 
*“‘ Governor and Company of the 
‘* Bank of England.” A dank, in 
the literal sense of the word, 
means a heap of any thing; or, at 
least, something raised higher 
ethan the common Tevel of the 
place. Thus we call the raised 
places on the sides of the high 
roads, banks. This word Bank, 
as applied to money concerns, 
arose, Blackstone tells us, in this 
way: the government, in the 
State of Florence, in Italy, owed, 
in 1344, a great many debls, which 
it was unalile to pay. It formed 
all thes¢ debts.into one mags, then 
made this mags into sharcs, thade 
-the shares transferable from one 
‘man to another, and paid interest 
on the shares, The whole ofthe 
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were called a mount, that is, a 
heap, or bank. This was the real 

legitimate mother of all Banks ; 
) for, whatever fools may think of 


Bank, there is a mount, or heap, 
not of riches, but of debis ; and of 
p debts that cannot be paid, too. A 


\ the matter, wherever there is a 


Bank is not a place where to de- 
posit money ; but where to record 
debts and pay interest. 

There were men enough in 
England to protest against your 
being incorporated; men enough, 
who clearly foresaw and foretold 








the consequence of such an estab- 
lishmént. Bat, the new king and 
the holders of abbey-lands pre- 
vailed; and you became a Com- 
From. that 
very hour the taxing and hanging 
| system began. #/undreds of acts, 
; inflicting the penalty of death for 


‘pany incorporated. 


newcrimes (crimesutterl y unknown 





to: the law of nature and to the 
law of England) have been passed 
Since that fatal hour; so that the 
English code, now become the 
most bloody in the whole world, 
has been rendered bloody by your 
-ineorporation, and by that alone. 
But, while the law has been: 
made merciless towards all others, 
ithas been made singularly mer- 
©cifal to.you ; for, while it treats 
other insolvent, or fraudulent, deb- | 


— = ~ 





tors as it-treatsa great part of 


- 


the felons, it protects you from all 
punishment and even from respon- 
sibility in any way whatever. 

. Your grant, or charter, or au. 
thority of incorporation, empow- 
ered you to deal in gold and silver 
and to issue bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. The greater 
part of these notes you made pay- 
able to the bearer on demand; and 
thus they got into great circula- 
tion. They were always paid by 
you, when they were presented ; 
and, according to law, they were 
paid in the king’s coin, the only 
lawful money in the country. 

In 1797, you refused to pay your 
notes, and an act was passed, after 
the fact, after the contract of debt 
and the refusal to discharge it, to 
excuse you from the legal conse- 
quences of suca refusal. Now, 
either the English nation must 
become a heap of ruin, a despica- 
ble and wretched gang of slaves, 
and the very nameof England 
must become a bye-word and 4 
reproach, or.you must be brought 
to account for this transaction; 
and, therefore, I will endeavour 
to place it before the people in 1's 
full and true light. 

For a considerable numbe 
years, you jssued no notes under 
the amount of 20 pounds. Whee 
you began to issue 15 pound notes; 
it-was, and with-good reason, 5 
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pected, that you possessed not the 
means of paying off the 20 pound 
' notes. When you came to the 
issuing of 10 pound notes, this fact 
| was, with all men of sense, beyond 
| dispute; and, when you issued 
| notes fur sums so low as 5 pounds, 
even fools saw, that you were in- 
_ solvent, if by insolvency, we mean 
}an incapacify to pay in lawful 
money. 

In 1796 our famous country- 
| man, Paine, though persecution 
| had driven him from. his native 
land, proved to the people, that 
you were unable to pay. He ex- 
horted the holders of the notes to 





| fusal to pay verified his opinions 
and predictions, within one_ year 
of the day, on which he put them 
forth ; and’ within six months of 
the day of their being promul- 
gated in England. 

It has beem said} in your de- 
fence, that you were restrained by. 
the Privy Council, and afterwards 
by an act of Parliament, from 
paying your debts ; that you wish- 
edio pay; but that the govern- 
ment would not let you; that you 


have constantly wished. to do it, 
rom that day to this; but that 
he government. will not let you a 
il, though your debts to the peo- j} 
ple are now “mete renetee 
great in amount, ; 
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| followed his advice ;.and your re- | 
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The facts of the stoppage are 
these: The Bank Directors, per- 
ceiving, onthe 2ist of February, 
1797, that people -pressed _ for- 
ward in unusual numbers for pay- 
meat of the notes that they held, 
went to Pirt, who was-then the 
First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of.the Exchequer, to 
inform him of it, and to suggest (to 
him the propriety of his saying 
something to quiet people’s winds, 
and to make them cease to prefer 
coin to paper. Pitt promised them 
to do this; 
expressed his hope, that the Bank 
Directors would. think it neces- 
sary to endeavour at oblaining 
a supply. of Gold from. foreign 
couniries, which the Governor told 
him they were considering about, 
and should do what they,.could 
' therein. 

‘The next day the Bank Diree- 
tors:called two Jews in to assist 
them in their consultations, one 
Goupsmwt and one Exsason. 
These men were, the Directors 
say, directed to give orders, for 
gold on Hamburgh; that.is .to. 
say, to purchase gold there; and 
they were told, that a frigate 
would be sent to bring over, the 


gold. 


dave. later, the whole thing « came 





| to an end; ‘forthe eash. went away 





but, at the same time™ 


. On the 24th, however, only wo 
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#0 fast, that the Directors became 
‘“ ALARMED FOR THE SAFE- 
“TY OF THE HOUSE ;” that 
is, they became alarmed for the 
little gold they had left. They 
now went to Pitt again, and told 
him the state of their affairs, 
and asked him “how far HE 
“THOUGHT they might venture 
“to go in paying cash, and when 
‘‘he should think it necessary to 
‘* interfere, before the cash was so 
‘reduced as might be detrimental 
“ to the service of the state.” Pitt 
said, this was a matter of great im- 
portance ; and wellhe might! He 
said he must be prepared with 
some resolutions to bring forward 
in Council for a Proclamation to 
stop issues from the Bank, and to 
give the security of Parliament to 
the notes of the Bank. 

The same day, the Directors 
went to Pitt again, and begged 
him to contrive to take measures 


secretly to cause a general meeting 


of the Bankers and Merchants of 
London to take place in order to 
bring on .some resolutions far .the 

support of PUBLIC. CREDIT. 
seddeaa their notes! Impudent 
vagabonds | Pitt agreed to have 
a private meeting of some of these 
people at his house first: This he 


did; and the general meeting took | 
: place, withont the people knowing, , seriously hoping’ that the Director# 
or ste what wheels and 


pegs and wires were at work be. 
hind the scenes, 


The plan was laid on the Friday, 
On the: Saturday the cash went 
away faster than ever. People 
were just beginning to crowd up 
from the country. On the Sunday, 
therefore (the better day the better 
deed), an Order of the Council 
(not a Proclamation) was issued 
to the Bank to restrain it from 
paying any more specie! This 
Order was instantly dispatched to 
the Bank; and, on the Monday 
morring, the crowds of clamo- 
rous creditors were paid with a 
placard and a pointed bayonet; 
the first to shew them that there 
was no money for them, and the 
second to bid them hold their 
tongues! 

This history of the transaction 
is taken from the documents, 
printed by the order of the House 
of Commons. I have inserted 
them entire in “Paper against 
“Gold,” and also in the Register, 
No: 5 ,Volume 34. The facts are 
not be disputed. It’ is bard 
to 4ay which predominates, in 
this transaction; the foolishness; 
the fulseness, or the roguishnest: 
I will offer a remark 0 or two upon 


each. | 
And first, only think of Pitt 
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abroad! And only think of the 
Directors sending for a couple of 
Jews to engage io purchase 


| gold-at Hamburgh! Only think 


of the talk about a frigate to 
bring the gold over! With what 
were Eliason and Goldsmidt to 
purchase the gold? With what, I 
ask? With notes of the Bank? 
Oh, no! for, then, these would 
come back again to take the gold 


out of the Bank. With bills ofex- 


change on Hamburgh, to be paid 
there by English goods gone 
thither. But how were the Jews 
to get those bills into their hands? 
Why, by giving something to the 
owners of the goods for them. 


And what must that something 


have been? Why, Banknotes io 
be sure! So that the moment the 
gold. arrived from Hamburgh 
and was lodged in the Bank, that 


/ very. moment. would those who 


had-sold the Jews the bills of ex- 


change go to the Bank and take the | 


gold out! And all this, though 
as plain as one’s nose upon one’s 
face, this great, impudent, bawling 
mountebank, Pitt, could not see. 
This was the “ Great Statesman” 


was it! This was the empirick) 
whose. memory Lord Broadbrim | 


20 feelingly celebrates ! 
This stupid ass first talked of a 
proclamution; but, second thoughts 











aré' best. A Proclamation would 





have created more alarm; besides, 
tocall upon “our loving subjects" 
to hear the king, in hisown name, 
order the commission of such a 
deed would have had a sound 
too harsh even for the days of 
alarm. . Then the mountebank 
proposed to give to the notes par- 
liamentary security !|. What an ass ! 
Just as ifthe Parliament could 
ereate gold! Gold was all that 
was wanted; and, as the Parlia- 
ment-could not give that, it could 
give nothing atall. Such a mea- 
sure would, indeed, have shown, 


at once, that the Bank was insol- 


vent, and that the paper was in 
fact, the paper of the government 
It was such, and such it is; but, 
it was wise to keep the fact, as 
long as possible, from vulgar eyes. 
And yet this shallow vapourer had 
an idea of proclaiming the fact to 
all the world! The Bank Direc- 
tors were more.cunning. They 
knew, that the humbug of the Bank 
(the heap of debts) being indepen- 
dent of the government was of 
great use. They knew that their 
notes were. assignats; but they 
wished the people to believe, that 
they were not assignats. 

So much, though a great deal 
more might be said,.as to the 
foolishness. of the transaction. 
The falseness is equally conspicu- 


OUus. First, the Bank Directors. 
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pretend to believe, that the peo-, 


ple have been alarmed by the 
thoughts of invasion ; then Pitt 
thinks that this alarm is become 
more general than he can think 
necessary, for that he did not hear 
of any hostile preparations, except 


ofthe Brest Furet, which was 


refitting after being driven off the 
Though, ob- 
serve, he was, at that very mo- 


coast of Ireland. 


ment, calling out yeomanry ca- 
valry and sea-fencibles and erect- 
ing beacons and stationing alarm- 
posts! What: villains have we 
been in the hands of! The Bank 
Directors then pressed Pitt “ to 


“ say something in parliament, in 


““order to ease the public mind!” 
Here was a pretty commerce go- 


ing on between these cheats! 


What a glorious thing, that the 
people of England are no longer 
to be duped in this way! What 
a glorious thing, that they now 
see all the whole gang in their 
true light, pay not the ‘smallest 
attention to what they say; look 
upon them all as rogues, or fools! 
- When Bosanquer (what is 


this fellow sprung from ?) and the 
rest went to Pitt on the 24th of 


February, tliey asked him how far 
he thought they might go in pay- | 


ing cash, atid when he would! 


think it necessary to interfere. 


“Why? the ‘vazabonds, what had 
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he to do with their cash, or with aw 
them? The lat, by which they [ee /f 
were made a Bank Company, and “ca 
which gave them their monopoly, ie 
expressly provides, that they shall ites 
be independent of the government, fees 
What had he to do with their @ qT 
cash? If they kept cash for the lo 


Treasury, they were, of course, to 
have that forth coming. They 























could hardly have the impudence 
to pretend, that they had a right 
to dip into zhat to pay their bills 








with. What, then, had he to do Fa 
with their cash, any more than the f 

; Orde 
with the cash of any other com- 

. the | 
pany, or partnership? What Pes 
should he “ INTERFERE” for? wid 
Oh! Because of the “ public ser- oa ) 
“6 vice!’ Public service! Whee! - 
had hea right to command their decls 
cash for the use of the king, or Agi 
the public? A delicate excuse, Ub aoe 
faith! So, here are a set of fel- “ tus 
lows, who have-got a parcel of gang 
promissory notes out; the hold- ips 
ers, believing them insolvent, the 2 
press for their money; their money Sains 
is almost run out; and away they “ GI 
run to the government and 1 Ty 
when # will * INTERFERE” BR ., 15, 
before their cash is “ so reduced went 
“as to be detrimental to the immed woul. 
“ ate service of the state!” If) had the fi 
been Minister, my answer would befor 
have Been: «And who;in the BR): 








. Sa ‘em { 
sé Deyil’s name, are you? Wis 
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“have I to do with your cash ? 
‘< Tf you have given notes that you 
“cannot take up, stop payment, 
“ become bankrupts, give up your 
“ shop and effects, pay poundage, 
“ and go to work like honest men. 
“ The king wants the young ones 
“ of you for soldiers and sajlors, 
‘¢ and the old ories may sweep the 
At any rate, how the 
“ Devil should your breaking be 
‘ detrimental to the service of the 
“< state 2”’ 

False Pitt, however, fell into 
the fraud most readily ; for, in the 


“ streets. 


} Order of Council, he pretends that 


the forbidding of the Bank to 
issue specie is dictated by a re- 
gard for the public service ; and 
the Directors, in communicating 
this Order to the note-holders, 
declare, that “‘ the general con- 
‘cerns of the Bank are in-the 
“ most affluent and prosperov si- 
‘* tuation, and such as to preclude 
“ every doubt as to the securily of 
“its notes.” Though, only on 
the 24th, three days before, they 
found their cash so low as to 
“ GIVE GREAT ALARM FOR 
“ THE SAFETY OF ‘THE 
‘“ HOUSE;” and, thereupon, they 
went and asked ~ Pitt, when he 


would “interfere.” And yet, in 


the face of this fact, lying in print 
before the parliament,- that. pare | 
liament -passed’ an act, in which 


. ~ve 
* — eet teen — 
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this lice, this impudent lie about 
the public service, was repeated ! 

Ilaving said enough about the 
foolishness and falseness of the 
transaction, I now come to its 
roguishness, which, though it can 
scarcely exceed, fully comes up te 
the mark of, either of the other 
two. 

Paine had, only the year be- 
fore, observed, that the issuing of 
the 5 pound notes was not only a 
proof of insolvency, but that it 
was the act of a most unprincipled 
insolvent, who, having run in debt, 
as far as he could, with other peo- 
ple, borrows pocket-money of the 
servants in his house, and breaks 
the next day. Paine, however, 
sagacious, clear-sighted and far- 
sighted as he was, little dreamt of 
what the gentlemen in Thread- 
needle Street were capable! If 
the making of the 5 pound notes 
deserved this comparison, what 
did the making of the twos and the 
But the time of 
doing this, and the circumstances 
under which it was done: these 


ones deserve? - 


discover the roguishness of ‘this 
part of the transaction. 

“At the time when this stoppage 
took place there was an act of 
parliament in foree, which made it 
penal to: issue any transferable 
| promissory notes for any sum wn- 








der fice pounds. 
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Bank could no longer pay even 
five pounds in good and lawful 
money, and as it was necessary to | 
make false money under five 
pounds, it became necessary to re- 
peal this salutary law, which for- 
bade the issuing of paper promises 
under five pounds, It was accord- 
ingly repealed. The act declared, 
that it was injurious to a nation to 
sufier such little bills to pass; 
and, the repealing act declared, 
that it was expedient that such bills 
should pass ! Bravo, wise parlia- 
ment! Bravo! omnipotent par- 
liament ! * collective wis- 
*¢ dom of the nation !” 


brave, 


But, the proof of the roguishness 
of the thing remains to be expos- 
ed. ‘This repealing. bill, this bill 
to allow the Bank to issue the 
small notes: notes under five 
pounds. This act was passed 
on the THIRD OF MARCH, 
1797: only FOUR DAYS, in- 
clusive, after the stoppage took 
place. And (now mark their 
roguishness!) this act included 
a clause to indemnify and bear 
harmless, ali the Bank - fellows, 
who HAD BEEN concerned .in 
making and putting forth the said 
small notes! So. that the smal] 
notes must have been made before | 
the stoppage took place; for it} 
took place onthe 27th of February, 
and the repealing and indemnify 





































ing act, had actually passed and had 
received the Royal Assent on the 
Sd of March, only four days after- 
wards ! 

To be sure, the bill went guick- 
ly through the Houses; but, it 
was brought forward, by. Pitt on. 
the 28th of February, that is to 
‘stoppage! | The stoppage took 
brought in, on the Tuesday, a hill 
to indemnify the Bank-fellows for 
having violated the sma}}-note law: 
| Now, this bill must have been pre- 
pared before the stoppage. The 
plates must have been begun upon, 
at least, before the Bank-fellows 
obtained the Order in Council. So 
that.all the whole thing must have 
been contrived and selétled.and pre- 
pared, long before the pretended 
authentic documents would have us 


believe it was. 
The Bank had, in fact, long been 


4 


insolvent. . 
notes was a proof of its insolvency. 
It staggered along until 1797; and 
then it saw that it could get 0 
no longer, ‘Therefore, i, then, 
in contemplation of Bankruptcy: 
set about its preparations; 904, 
amongst other measures, it made, 


little fraudulent paper for, 4 
and: one pound. The report to 





say, on the very next day after the. 


place on the Monday, and Pitt. 


The issuing of 5 pound 


and .got ready to\ issue, . the. 


Pitt; the conferences with him. 
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he minutes of the Directors; 
he Order in Council: the whole 
yas a thing contrived, got up, 
nd played aff. The insolvency 
sing decided, .all this was a 
heme for deceiving the nation, 
d for carrying on the bubble 






> the last moment of the exist- 






ce of popular credulity. 

But, there remained something 
ore serious to be done. in order 
save the perpetrators from the 


geance of the offendedlaws. The 
nk, the Boroughmonger’s Bank, 










fas a Debtor to every holder of 
This Company 


ne of its notes. 
Traders was liable to be sued in 





e courts in the same manner as 






y other company of traders. An 
t, therefore, was passed to pro- 
t the Bank against the effects of 
e law: This vile Company, who 










d got into its possession pro- 
ty belonging to many hundreds 
thousands of persons, were 






ened from legal process; and 
their creditors were thus, pre- 






ted from recovering their due ! 
y thing so infamous as this was 
yer before done, or heard of, in 

whole world. Pitt brought 
ward this bill, in the House of 
mmons, and Lord Grenville in 
House of Lords; and ‘the col- 
clive wisdom of the nation pass- 
d it with the consent of a great 
jority.”’ Such a hedy of nien, 
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so wholly destitute of principle; of 
shame, and of all moral feeling, 
was never before collected toge- 
ther even in Duke’s Place, or in 
the night houses cf thieves and 
pick-pockets. 

This measure was introduced 
It took a month to 
In the meanwhile the 


by degrees. 
prepare it. 


clandestinely-contrived meeting of 


Bankers and Merchants took place 
m London. ‘They resolved to 
take and puss bank-notes as cash, 
and Pitt, in his place-in parlia- 
ment, cited this resolution as a 
proof of the solidity of the Bank, 
seeing, he said, that it was the 
voluntary act of so respectable a 
The base cheat! 
When he, at the suggestion of the 


Bank-vagabonds, had secretly con- 


body of men, 


had the old Commissary, Brook. 


composed of contractors, loan-ras- 
cals, and other fellows, whe were 
to partake in the plundering of the 
nation! This resolution of these 
mercenary wretches was followed: 
by a similar one from the Members 
of the Privy Council, which wae 
followed by others from the Bo 
roughmongers, hired Justices, Par- 
sons, and Police-Officers. The lat- 


catchers, were particularly vehe- 
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of ‘public credit;” or, in other 
words, a fraudulent paper-money. 
The ’squiry, too, that mass of base 
loggerheads, joined in the resolu- 
tion to support the fraud with all 
their might. So that, in a shert 
time, the fraud appeared to be 
established by common consent. 
Bui, to make all sure, the Bill was 
passed! . And, thus was this act 
of villainy consummated. The 
Bank was placed out of the reach 
of its creditors, and the holders of 
the notes were robbed. 

At first it was pretended, that 
it was by no méans the intention 
to make bank-notes a egal lender. 
The Lord Chancellor distinctly 
said, that this was not intended. 
This was false ;. for, though the 
thing was not done ix name, it was 
done in effect. And thus have 
the swindiers been protected to 
the present day. 

The first act was to last but 47 

‘days. The next but for about four 
months. ‘The next tothe end of the 
war. The next (in ISOl) fora 
year (in peace). ‘The next for 
one year more (in peace). The 
next (in war) tothe end of the war. 
The next (in peace) for a year. 
The next (in peace) for two years. 
The next (in peace) for a year. 
This last act will expire on the 
5th of July, 1819. And thus will 
the thing have gone on for twenty- 
two years and ‘five months. And, 
during the whole of this time, 
it has been constantly asserted, 
that the Bank’Company was so/- 
vent; that it was able to. pay; 
that it wished to pay; but that the 
Parliament, the Omnipotent Par- 
Jiament, the * collective wisdom,’ 

‘ would not permit it to pay, and 
restrained it from paying! 

* . Thus, then, the stoppage and 
~the substitution of paper for 


whole was carried on’ by decep. 
tious means; it was effected by 
Violations of law ; and, of course 
all the parties were criminals and 
merited punishment as criminals, 

The late Duke of Bedford made 
a speech upon the subject, when 
the protecting Bill was before the 
House of Lords. He railed a 
great deal about a departure 
from the Constitution, “ as estab. 
‘““ lished at the Glorious Revoly. 
“* tion.” Jf his Dukeship had 
called it the Abbey-land revolu- 
tion, he would have spoken very 
properly. Besides, it was that 
very revolution; it was that 
* elorious’’ affair, that made the 
Debt, the Paper-Money, and the 
whole of the bubble. Such abo- 
minable things were never heard 
of in England before that “ glor- 
“¢ ous” time. The Debt, the Paper- 


| money, the Taxes, the swindling, 


the enriching of rogues and the 
starving of bonest men: all; yea 
all, arose out .of that “ glorious 
event. This infernal system, 
and its twin fiend, the Borough- 
mongering system, we owe alto- 
gether to that ‘‘ glorious revolu- 
“tion.”  So-that the owner of 
Wooburn Abbey and of many, 
other fine spots, taken from the 
Church and the Poor, should hare 
held his tongue noe this occa: 
sion; or, at least, he should havé 
said nothing about the “ g/orwis 
*¢ revolution.” - 
It is impossible to believe, the 
any parliament, other, than vs 
as that which was then sitti's 
could have passed acts like woe 
of which [I have. been pecking 
But, the truth is, that the Ban 
was no more than. the tool ni 
confederate of the Botougi 
gers; and, therefore, the oe 
upheld the former, , If this 





cain were bottomed in falsehood, 


in false pretences, in fraud; the 


tne 
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deracy had not existed, the ee 
liameut would, doubtless, 
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P- oceeded in the case of the Bank 
by bblers as it did in the case of 
tt he South Sea bubblers; that is to 
n 


hy, seize their property of allsorts, 
d make them disgorge, as far as 
hat was possible. 
The South Sea Company was 
soa Company of Traders. They, 
o, had their stocks and their di- 
dends. ‘They too got large sums 
people’s money into their 
nds; and, when they had so 
ne, they, too, stopped payment, 
nd those whose money they had 
bt were the losers. 
But, what cid the parliament do 
this case? Not pass bills of 
demnity and of protection; not 
otect the issuers against the 
liers of the vile and worthless 
aper; not force the people to 
ke and pass this vile and worth- 
ss paper, in whatever shape or 
rm it might be; not enabie the 
jindlers to_pay for the estates 
ey had got in little bits of 
per of their own printing. Not 
this way did the parliament 
on act, | 
The stoppage having taken 
ace, the parliament met, and 
first-thing it did was to pass 
Act * to prevent the Governor, 
the Deputy Governor, Direc- 
tors, ‘T'reasurer, Cashier, De- 
puty-Cashier, and Accountant, 
of the South-Sea Company, 
rom going out of the kingidom 
or the space of one year; and 
for discovering their estates and 
Pifects, and for preventing the 
vansporting and alienating the 
same.” Thus were the rogues 
prisoned in the island, at any 
te. They could not get away 
er the Act was passed, without 
ing exposed to very severe pu- | 
shment. This act was passed 
1719, the 7thyyear of the reign 
reorge [.) '& = 
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Another Act was soon passed 
“‘ to raise money on the estates’? . 
of these’ rascals, ‘ towards making 
** good the loss and damage of the 
“6 nersons who held their paper ; 
“and for disabling them to hold 
** any office, or place of trust under 
“ the Crown, or to sit or vote in 
© marliament for the future.” It 
is not thus with the Bank-fellows. 
They hold offices; they sit and 
vote in parliament; they vote for 
laws to protect themselves against 
their creditors! ; 

in these acts‘ relative to the 
South-Sea swindters were inclu- 
ded many provisions, which will, 
I hope, shortly be of use in the 
way of example. The swindiers 
were calied before a committee 
and compelled to make, on oath, 
a disclosure of all their estates and 
effects. Trustees were appointed 
to manage these, to dispose of 
them, and to apply the proceeds 
towards satisfying the claims of 
the holders of the paper of the 
swindling villains, who were strip- 
ped pretty bare; but, some of 
them, not quite so bare as they 
ought to. have been. This was 
a troublesome business. There 
were the servants, tradespeople and 
others, to whom the mise owed 
money, to be settled with and 
paid, before any division was 
nfade amongst the paper-holders. 
And this was very just; because 
these servants and tradespeople 
had actually given their labour or 


goods to the rascals in the-nsual 


ways Of honest and patient indus- 
iry ; while the South-Sea paper- 
holders had been, for the most 
part, a kind of speculators, or ad- 
venturers. ‘Chis is a distinction 
for ws to keep in view. The fund- 
holder is a credilor, ané the bank- 
note holder is also a creditor ;) but 
the fund-holder is such by» his 
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own will; he is a speculator, 
an adventurer, a sort of gambler; 
while the bank-note holder is such 
against his will. Acts of parlia- 
ment compel him to take bank- 
notes, or to go unpaid. In our 
case, there is, besides, a numerous 
class of claimants, who are neither 
fund-holders nor note holders, but 
who have been reduced to begga- 
ry by the pushing-out and drawing- 
in of the paper-money. The Bank- 
fellows and their confederates, 
the Boroughmongers, will have to 
compensate this numerous class 
first. Next will come the note- 


‘holders. Next the fund-holders by 


compulsion. And, last of all. the 
voluntary fund-holders: though, 
[ must confess, that I shall care 
very little about what becomes of 
this race of adventurers and gam- 
blers. 


{t will be said, perhaps, that the ' 


South-Sea proceedings ought not 
to be a precedent now, because the 
South-Sea rascals did not issue 
noies. Whatsignifies that? They 
robbed by the means ef fraudulent 
paper. What signifies it what 
name their paper went by. They 
got rich by getting money for 
paper, and then they stopped pay- 
ment. ‘They were enriched by the 
means which they used to beggar 
others. And is not this precisely 
the case with the bank-fellows 
and their confederates ? For, ob- 
serve, the South-Sea fellows had 
confederates too: and, amongst 
these was the Chancellor of the 
Eachequer of that day, - whose 
name was JoHN AisLABiE, and 
whose estates were seized and 
sold for the benefit of the paper- 
holders. He pleaded acts of par- 
liament ; but, he was told, that he 
had procured those acts to be passed, 
and that, too, with the design of 
committing the fauds by which 
he had enriched himself.’ “And are 


~~ 
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not. the Borough-fellows, then 
the confederates of the Bank. fel, 
lows? 

Ginpon, the historian, said of 
Burke’s pamphlets: “ I beg jeaye 
** to subscribe my assent to Mr 
*¢ Burke’s creed on the revolution 
“ of France. I admire his elo. 
“« quence, I approve his polities 
** T adore his chivalry, and cay 
** almost excuse his reverence for 
‘© church establishment.” People 
wondered at this; but, they would oa 
not have wondered, if they had 
known, that Gippon’s father was ha 
one of the South-Sea robbers, and our 
that the son, by means of pur do 
chased seats in rotten boroughs, do 
and constantly voting for Lord tion 
North, got a good fat place, and @ $1 

fr Ono! 
was a greedy feeder on the taxes. : 
Such men, when they become aw ane 
thors, ought to put placeman, ot 3 s 
pensioner, after their name; atid wall 
not call themselves Esguires. The ges 
Encyclopedia Britannica, cow ne 
piled by a set of the most com bs 
plete diars that ever breathed, says 5 
that Ginpon ‘* was the son oft te 
*¢ gentleman of fortune and fo aig 
“ mily distinction, who sat as! d ob 
‘¢ member in two separate parlia Lm 
“ ments.” And that is all they 
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say about him! It was not nect a 
sary that they should mention iy 
father at all; but, if they did, ola 
not truth call for a statement of bt (® 
being one of those wtorsour Bote 
lains, who ruined so many 5 Dom 
dreds of families, and whose a t the 
was so infamous that 108 th it 








Moueswortn, a member why’ 
liament, said, that they ae al 
be sewed up in sacks, and thr 
into wells? + ia 
GiBBon expresses grea" ath 
probation of the acts of par | 
ment, which compelled his 1: 
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to pass these acts, seeing 
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ere was no precedent for such 
ts. Yet this same Grngon 
ntends that that very same parlia- 
nt had a right, and a perfect 
phi, to pass the septennial act ; 
at is to say, that they who had 
en chosen for three years, had a 
tht to vote themselves to sit and 
tke laws for seven years! Gtp- 
N says, that they hada perfect 


aid of 
leave 
o Mr, 
lution 
5 elo. 
litics, 
d can 


ice for ; 
eople tht to do this; but, he questions 
well ir having-a right to make his 


her disgorge the plunder that 
had swallowed. Oh, no! to 


y had 


or Was 
s, and sure! They had a perfect right 
f pur: do injustice; but no right at all 
ughs, do justice! And, indeed, this 


Lord tion of GisBBon appears to be 
w grown into a maxim with the 
onorable successors of the sep- 
nial gentlemen; for, though 
ey can pass dungeon-bills, gag- 
ng-bills, bank-protecting bills, 
rson-protecting bills; though 
ey can interfere between debt- 
and creditor, informer and of- 
nder, landlord and tenant, mas- 
and servant; though they can 


, and 
taxes, 
1e all: 
an, of 
; and 
_ The 
com 
COM 
, Says, 








of: 
1d fi ate legal agreements; though 
as | ey can violate legal contracts; 





pugh they can amerce, fine, im- 
ison, and transport without the 
sent of judge or jury: though 
py can do ali these things and a 
eat many more; yet, if any one 
plain to them, that ¢njestice 
been done him, they are as 
potent as babies. They have 
power! The case may be hard; 
tthe “ House” cannot meddle 
th it. Oh,no! by no means! 
he House’’ cannot interfere 
th “ the Courts below.” What 
pretty scene does all this make! 
upid and impudent fellows, to 
ppose that this scene is to be 
petual in England! 

que Since this sort of parliament has 
sae t the use of its faculties for do- 
th g justice, it is high time totrya 
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Reformed Parliament. Such a par- 
liament would quickly find out 
the means of making plunderers 
disgorge. And, what a shame it 
is, ‘that, even as the parliament is 
now constituted, nota man has been 
found to strike the system in this 
only vulnerable part! The con- 
duct of Ste Francis Burvert, 
in this respect, can never be suf- 
ficiently reprobated. Why could 
he not, long ago, have made a 
motion for a bill similar to the 
first bill passed against the South 
Sea hubblers? He would not have 
carried his bilt; but, he would 
have shewn the’ justice of passing 
such a bill. The subject would 
have been discussed. ‘The system 
would have been smitten in its 
vitals. He would not have carricd 
his motion. And what motion did 
he ever carry? What motion did 
he ever expect to carry? This was 
the place to strike. Experience 
might have taught him, if reason 
could not, that this, and this only, 
was the place to strike with effect. 
If he had been sincere, therefore, 
here he would have stricken. Had 
I been in parliament so.many years 
as he has, and suffered the system 


| to be assailed ‘out of doors’’ only, 


[ would go right away and hang 
myself. We have had from him 
a parcel of pompous nothings, 
and very little besides. For two 
whole sessions he talked of no- 
thing but the fogging of soldiers ; 
though, as he was frequently told 
** oul of doors,’’ the very making 
of such motions, as to the regular 
army, naturally tended to coun- 
tenance the notion, that such an 
army, permanently kept up, was 
a proper thing. it was nonsense, 
besides ; for, when a man volunta- 
rily enlisted, he bargained to re- 
ceive the lash in certain cases, If 
the standing army was a bad thing, 
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it was hetter for the volunteers to 
serve in tl to be flogged than not; 
because the flogging (unless they 
liked flogging) would tend to keep 
men from entering. And yet, for 
two whole years, were our brains 
bothered out about the flogging 
of soldiers; and no distinction did 
he ever ake between those who 
voluntarily exposed themselves to 
the lash and those who were com- 
pelled to be exposed to it. And 
not a word did he ever say about 
the sai/ors. It really seemed, at 
last, that he had indulged himself 
in this whim, ’till he thought of 
nothing but of making the stand- 
ing army a well-regulated, com- 
fortable, and amiable establish- 
ment, into which the best-behaved 
part of the young men might be 
tempied to enter. A taste some- 
what similar seems to have taken 
Mr. Bennet. He, good genile. 
man, was very anxious that the 
Reformers should be kindly treated 
in their dungeons; but he was 
anxious that Thieves aud Robbers 
should be kindly treated ioo! 'This 
gentleman is grossly deceived, if 
he suppose, that his actions and 
views are not duly estimated. If 
it be his taste to soften the punish- 
ment of thieves and robbers, let 
him stick to his thieves and rob- 
bers, and not, by the whole course 
of his proceeding, confound his 
favourites with the Reformers. 
Burpertt, when one of the doan- 
making Smirus (John, | believe) 
had defended Stpmouru by at- 
lacking the character of Francis 
WaAnp of Nottingham, who had 
been dungeoned ; upon this, Bur- 
bett said: ‘ Ward may be a very 
** bad man ; but that does not jus- 
“ tify illegal treatment of him.” 
No: but it goes very far with 
mankind in general in diminishing 
their indignation against the op- 
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pressor. There are few 


eo! 

I believe, that would ams fo de 
greater indignation at the illegal dn 
imprisonment of Masor Canp. pe his 
WRIGHT than at the illegal impri. AR 
sonment of OLiver. par-I 

Therefore, to admit, or to seem mpi 
to admits that Francis Waap was 5 UP 
a bad man, was to do as much as how 
the Baronet could do towards iUs- oh 


tifying Sromouru. TheBanoxer, 
if he had been hearty in the cause, 
would have challenged the |oag- 
jobber to the proof. This iswhat 
a friend of Franois Warp would 


lar 
buld 
pyou 
ed, 


have done. ‘The Baronet ma “5 
think what he pleases; but this late 
will be long remembered. Ani ‘hey 
Romi..y, too, talking of those Hi ™© 
who had been.in dungeons, as ig- ANS. 
norant misled creatures. ‘They hal FBQU E 
more sense than he had, I fancy, in 
and a monstrous deal more public ANS, 
virtue. ‘This was insolence hard: NUE 
lv yielding to that of CANNING {noi 
who coolly says: “J will allow Seg 
“ the subject’’ to do this or that! & ~ 
Governor and Company, I bes oe ! 
your grace for this digression, and eed 
will now, in the way of conclu ey 
sion, tell you a little of what! haba 
would do, if 1 were a member of a 
varliament. I would make 4 ve 
motioh to have upon record the a ; 
names and places of abode o y 
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WUES 
In, th 
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« x 
all those, who have been Gro: 
vernors, Deputy -Governors, Ur 
rectors, Treasurers, Cashiers, th 
countants, Note-signers and * 
spectors, of the.Bank since the * 


M 7 ® 4 f mi . 
day of February, 1797; and (MBS. 
the heirs or pecuniary successol® j 4 
any of such as may have died sinc’ RR urs 


ay, 
ent ¢ 
NS. 
VUES 
r thi 
fron 


aNS. 


that day. And I would move for 
an act to prevent all ; such pet 
sons from leaving the kingdom. 

would do the same as toevery man 
who has had a seat in either House 
of Parliament since that time, - 
who has mot opposed every bill pas 
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to protect you against the le- 
1] demands of your creditors. 


This would give me a goodly 
t. Acouple of neat-handed and 
sar-headed clerks would soon 
nplify it, and prepare it for act- 
pupon. And, in the meanwhile, 
hould, in a Committee, allin due 
m (God forbid we should act 
erwise than in a due, parlia- 
lary way!); in-due form | 
buld have some questions to put 
ryou; and, that you may be pre- 
ed, I will just give you the out- 
es of some of the questions now. 
Ques. What amount of Bank. 
btes liad you when you stopped 

yment ? 

Ans. Eight millions. 

Ques. What amount had you 
in L810? 

Ans, Twenty millions. 

Ques. What amount have you 

tnow? 

Ans. Twenty eight millions. 

Ques. Do you not wish very 

llent!y to pay in specie ? 

Ans. Yes, to be sure we do. 
Ques. Indeed? 

Ans. Indeed, and upon our 
our, we do. 

Ques. No, no: no honour, if 
please !, But you really wish 
pay like honest men ? 

ans. Yes; by 

Nues. Don’t swear. Well, 
, this being the case, as I ve- 
y believe it is, you have not, I 
pose, the money to pay with? 
Ans.. Oh! yes, yes, yes! Plen- 

plenty ! 





What! Do you mean 
ay, that you have money suf 
ent to pay your notes with ? 
ns. Yes, indeed we have. 

Jurs. Bless me! Iam glad to 

rthis. What, then, prevents 
from paying ? 


| 920 
strained. An act of parliament, 
Sir! 

Ques. Poh! Nevermind that. 


Pay away! We can soon pase an 
act to indemnify you for the crime 
of paying your debts. Do you 
not think, that we are as able to 
pass such an act as we were to 
pass so many acts to protect you 
in your roguishness? 

Ans. Why, Sir, we have sur» 
prising reverence for the Jaw. 
That is our weak point, Sir. We 
are quite superstitious in our ob- 
servance ofthelaw. Wedare not 
violate the law. Oh, bless you, 
Sir, we should never sleep in our 
beds, if we were to violate the law. 


QUES. 


pulous in 1797! But, I will, since 


You were not so scru- 


you are grown so consciencious, 
take care that a bill shall ~be 
brought in to-night; and, then, 
you say, you will begin paying at 
once; 80,1 suppose we may ex- 
pect plenty of gold and silver the 
day after to-morrow ? 

Ans. Oh, yes, Sir! 

Ques. Very well. But, you 
will be sure to be ready ? 





Ans. Oh, yes! B u t 
Ques. But! But what? 
Ans. Why, Sir, the» govern- 


ment, Sir, must first pay us what it 


owes us ? 
Qurs. The government pay 


you! What do you mean by that ? 
Ans. Why, Sir, we had some 


real money formerly; but, we dent 





ANS. Why, Sir, we are re- 


it to the government. 
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Ques. To the Boroughmon- 
gers, | suppose, you mean ? 

Ans. It.was to Pitt and Gren- 
ville and Fitzwilliam, and those 
who passed loan-bills. 

Ques. So; because you lent 
your real money to these people 
do you pretend that you ought not 
to be compelled to pay the people 
that hold your notes ? 

Ans. Wecannot pay these peo- 
ple, until we get our money back 
from the Noble Lords and Ho 
nourable Gentlemen. 

Ques. That is to say, you 
open a shop, take in people’s mo- 
ney to keep for them, give thens 
notes in exchange for their money, 
lend their money to the Borough- 
mongers, and when the people 
come for their money, you go and 
ask the Boroughmongers to pass a 
juw to protect you against the de- 
mands of the people whose money 
you have lent to those Borough- 
mongers? 

Ans. Indeed, Sir, we are very 
good and pious men, and/oyalin the 
extreme. Weall belong to Bible- 
Societies and Lying - in - Societies 
and Soup-kett!le Societies and 
Child-bed Linen Societies and So- 
cieties for the suppressing of vice 
and Societies for keeping down 
Jacobins and Levellers. 

Qurs. Silence, you canting 
vagabonds! Where are tlie inven- 
tories of your lands and tenements, 
goods and chattels ? 

Something very much like this 
is likeiy to take place. Such a 
fraud, a fraud so enormous in ex- 
tent us well as in its nature can 
never be suffered to go unpunished 
at last. Your case is now fairly 
before the people ; and the power 


. of doing justice on you is all that 


the nation waits for. 


Wm. COBBETT. 


“'* j " 
in the deeds. 1 have only to 





P.S. In my last Register, | hoo. 
ged those persont, who might hs 
coming out from England to this 
country, not to bring any Bank . 
England notes with them: tor that mn 
a short time, one of those fraudulent 
things would not sell for a dollar 
Just as I ey ve it has already 
happened, A London Bank-Noie 
0f95 pounds will notnow sell at Ney 
York for 5 dollars! This isa bloy 
given, and a blow successful. This 
out-let of the swindle, this market, 
is stopped, atany rate. And this 
is no trifling thing; for grea 
quantities of the Borough Bank- 
notes were brought hither; and, 
of course, this country helped 
the swindle. This hit is not s 
herd a hit as Gibbs and No. ? 
of the thing, called government 
gave me; but itis a good hard hit 
Lo give this blowalone was worth 
a voyage to America. And this 
blow is only one of the little tap, 
lap, taps, which the smiths give 
upon the side of the anvil, as: 
signal fur the falling of the sledge 
hammer. In order to give th 
little zap, I have done nothing bi 
publish an article or two in the new 
papers! What a glorious tio 
it is, that one can work the vi: 
lains thus! They little dreamed d 
blows of this sort, when they wer 
gagging anddungeoning. For - 
part, J have no need to med: 


whether I wish to see the thing dor 
I have not yet said it. + 
whenever I am convince , t 

the good of a king and count 
absolutely demand it. “‘The® 
lective wisdom’’ is in session by t 
time. We shall soon hear wi 
the: collective  widom’”’ is s™ 
to do. And ‘then we shall ‘kno 





whtat to be at.) als COBBET! 
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